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ABSTRACT 



This study examines in detail a sample of widely used 
teacheir guides in order to describe a picture of instruction as it is 
represented: ill: these guides and to compare it with. classroom: 
practices^ HatheSmtics aiid: social studies were: seleeted as the : 
subject areas because of observed differences in-Classroom practices. 
Six-guestions guided the-^analyses^-concerni^ grouping 
arrangements^ instruct ionai for^ ^ student behaviors ^ student 
cognitive processes, types of materi^^ 

recommendations. Five fifth-grade teacher's guides in mathematics and 
five in social studies were examined. Within each guide, two portions 
of the commentary section were analyzed, each representing ati^ _ 
instruational sequence of approximately two we^ 
activities in each p6rtibn_of: the lesson c 
and icoded^ A total of-5D6-mathematics activ£ties-^a^ 
studies-activities were founds Ninety^f our percent- of these w^ 
entire-class activities* Although-traditio^ instruction patterns 
were comnon in the activities suggested in the guides of both 
subjects, differences did occur both between and within subject 
areas. An active student role seemed to be encouraged more in social 
studies than in mathematics and more in some social studies series 
than in others. (MNS) 
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Instructional Praetiee in Fifth-Brade Math arid Social Studi«: 
An Analysis of teieher's eoicl^ 



Sheila S. Grayb^l & Susan S. Stodolsky 
University of Ghieago 

Abstract 

Stu*ht texts and tracher's guidre are familiar objects in American classroof is. These 
curriculum materials have great potential for influencing the nature of instruction. Yet 
systematic analy^ of toicher's guidre, in particular i are rare. 

D^riptivecl^robm studio suggest that Ameriran instruction is quite traditional - in 
grouping arrarigerherits, instructional formats, student behaviorSi and cognitive levels. More 
instruetional variety, though, has ban observed in fifth-grade social studies than in math. 

in this study, a popularity ^ple of fifth-grade teacher's guides - five in math and five in 
social studies - is ©(arhihed for raammehdatjbhs r^rding the conduct of instruction. Content 
analysis is used to eode various instruetibhal feature of suggretaJ activilles. Instructional 
pra;tic8i as it emerges from the materials, is summarized and cdrhparol to the overall findings 
of de^riptive studies. 

Although traditional instructional patterns are ebmmoh in theactivitiKsuggKtS in the 
tracher's guides of botii subjajts, difference do occur - both betw^h and within subject arere. 
An active student role aems to be encouraged more in social studio than in math and more in 
some sjcial studies aries than in others. Of note, too, is the substantial prbportibh of more 
ohusoal adivitira which are suggested as optional. Clearly, the subjat matter, the particular 
^ri^. and the teacher s use of a particular series all can play a large part in Irif luerieirig the 
character of classroom ihstructlbn. 
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Twtbooks are among the most eemmonly-uMd studait materiais in American ei«srbbitis 
(a^lcd, 1984; McCutcheonS. Burton. 1981): Stud&it twts. ^ their acoimpanylng t 
guides, ore wi*ly-t^ teadTW- resources for seleetihg stoteht ativitira and content (Cldrk & 
Vlnger. 1979. McCutctieon. 1981). In short, these curriculum materials have great potential 
for influencing the nature of el^Sm instruction. Yet. the analysis of curriculum materials, 
trier's guiSs in particular, snwris to be a relatively unexplored field of stu(V. 

Our own interet in the study of currieuluTi matw^iols grew out of the results of dKcriptive 
studies of classroom instruction. Whether conducted at local levels (e.g. ncCutcheon& Burton. 
1981;Stablsky. 1983) or oh a nationwide basis (e.g. Goodlad. 1984. Weiss. 1978). the® 
studies have yielded fairly axKistent findings. American classrooms trSiti5nal in many 
re^ts. The typical grouping arroh^CTt is whole-class; the most common ihstroctibnal 
fxmats are recitation end seatworfc ; student behaviors are often limited to listening to 
teaeha^. reading texts, and writing answers; and the cognitive levels of student activities are 
relatively low. 

Mow do curriculum materials contribute to thib pattern of findings? Are most of the 
sug^tS activities in teacher's guides consistent with traditional instructional practice? The 
current stud/ examines in detail a sample of widety-used teacher guides. Our major intent is to 
(fescribe the picture of instruction that emerges from these maf erials and to compare it. at a 
gjneral level . with the classroom picture described above. 

StodQlsky's findings, regarding fifth-grade math and social studies instruction, provided an 
Interesting focus for our stud/. Within an overall pattern of traditional classroom practice. 
Statolsky found striking subject matter variation (Stodolsky. 1 983). In comparison with 
math, social studies instruction was marked by a wider variety of instructional formats, student 
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behavjorsi materials, and ievelstif cognit-jve process^; i^rm «t the bwlsof sudi results, we 
forfhulated a number of specific questions for m analysis of fifth-grade math and soeial studies 
teacher's guides: 

1 ) What typa of grouping arrangatiehts ire su^aj? 

2) What fcirafe of ihstructionai formats ere emph^i^ 

3) What kinds of stu&ht behavicrs are Kcpected? 

4) What levels of student boghiHve proceses are aught? 

5) What types of materials are reeemmended? 

6) Do instructional recommendations vary feetwren subjects? 

Sldddlsky's rarlier work ilso sucsret^ en appropriate fremeworic for our current study - 
namely, a "ela^oom act s»ructur8- fromeworic: Aoordingly . our analysis of teacter's 
guides centers on the t*f»ti tmim of suggested aetlvit l« and the charact^ jzation of those 
Ktivities with regard to mms wslrdctional properties, such as grouping arrangements and 
formats. 



Method 

Sample 

ISKl^llQai^. Tai fifth-grade level t^r«r"s guides - five in math arvi five ,h aciot 
studies - are examined In bur stud^ (^Appendix A). Th^ materials represent the five most 
wiS1y-u^ upper elementary ^ies in each subject area during the mid to late 70's (the 
of the d^iptive studies whi* prompted our investi^ion). The r^ults of the 1 977 National 
Seiena Foundation survey (Weiss. 1 978) w^e u^ to identify this popularity sample. Copies 
of the t^'s guides were obtained from various sources - libraries, u^ book companies, 
and textbccfe authors. •. 
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Msm^. Eaeh teaeher's gui* contains a large commentary sect Ibh which gives specific 



recommendations for ondudling le^ throughout the school year, f h«8 1^ rammentaries 

tfe tar^p of our activity structure analysis: Within rach teacher's ^i*. two pbrtiore of 
the amment^lK were selected for analysis. Eadi portion represents an instruetimal 
of approximately two woks' duration, at two ranefcmly-cSM^n points in the school ealen^: 
weeks lS-I6andweeks 25-26. The teacher's guide pag^jn^h^is. which corres^ 
lha two instructional sequence ^par in Appendix A. These pag^. rantainihg about ten percent 
of the I^irts in each teacher's guide. provKH the sample of activitl^ for our study. 

PreeajFB 

Ihemwity is the b^lc unit of analysis in our study. This unit is similar to Stddolsky's 
-atlvlty segment- (cf. Stedolsky. 1 983). Briefly, an activity ^ment Is a unique part of a 
le^. mo^ked by a particular instructidnal ftrmat. participants, materials. behBvi<ral 
expectations wxi gjals. and space- time bobh^i^. 

A two-step intent analysis procedure w« os^ to iteitify. and record information on. the 
activities in each portion of the 1^ commentari^. First, the a^m^tary was s^mented into 
sug^taJ activities. Then . the iretructional features of each idehtifial ativlty were codal. 
using the Activity (Sdlng Sheet (AGS) - ai ihslrument developaJ specif i^lfy for .our stut^. 
Grouping arrangement, instructional format, student behavior, expected cognitive level of 
student activities, and use of matw^ials were the major Instructional futures investigatal. 

The coding categories fw^ the AeSva^iables were adapted fr^ th^ used in Slodolskys 
ob^tional study of cla^s(Stodolsky. 1983). During the piloting of the ACS. coding 
categoric were modified as necessary. The m^t frequent modification wm the addition of soma 
-catch-all- rategorles. An Instruetional format cat^ called "global t^er academic 
presentation.- for example, was created to cov^ 1^ ^mentary entri^ which su^t. not 
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a slDfllfl teadier- led format ( i.e. reeitatioh -. massm . l^tiire. or demonstration) . but mere 
than one of th^ formats. Such entries may very vague ( e g "Review with the ch i idren any 
topics from the chapter with which they may have m spaial difficulty.") or highly-specified 
(e.i. "Study carefully with the children the material in exercises i and 2. Exhibit on the 
chalkbrard the division 2^Z^ym^ft and go through each of the steps ... . givir^ the children 
Ml opportunity to explain what is nappening ... Use other examples to show how the inequalities 
are relatoJ to the division problem. Ask: How m«iy fivK ore in -457? ... You may need to 
(femonstrate other prGblems...Emph8sl2e that the first estimate should be 1^ than the 
dividend..."). 

Our piloting of the ACS also suited variables unique to an analysis of teaeher's guife; 
The major such variable is pf4er% gf ^tivity; This verieble tyoirally is not relevant in ah 
observational el£^rcom study - i.e. observers "simply" r^rd the activities that take place. 
In teacher's guidra, however, activities ran occur at two levels of priority - 'cere" arri 
"opticnal." Core ectivitira are su^tal in the main body of lessons, while optional 'Ktivities 
ore typically denoted es "Followup". "Exteftsidh". or "Additional Activities." 

in addition to characterizing activities on the basis of lesson commentary entries, the ACS 
was used to record infxmation about the stu*nt text pages which abrampaniS some activities. 
Sudi information inclucfed length of text passages, length of text exercises, and cognitive levels 
of text quretions. 

Appendices B , C, and D present more detailed information about the ACS. The ACS itself is 
reproSj^ in Appendix B . while the coding eategoriK for major variables are listed arid tfefihed 
In Appendix C. Appendix D contains intra-rater and iriter-rater reliability results. Complete 
information on the ACS Is available from the first author. 
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A total of 9dS BctivitiBS - 506 in math and 399 In OTial studies - were identifiS in the 
sampled pa^ of the teacher's guides. Most ef the^ activltle ( 94« in each subject area) are 
entlre-cl^ 8Ctlv!il^. which are likely to involve the participation of all students in a class. 
Suboreup mwrn. thj^ explicitly recommended for students, comprise the other 6% 
of activities in each sobjat. 

Findings for each major variable will be preanted in turrt. First . we wi 11 look at global 
subjat matter results - I.e. findings will be ^e^ted across series in math and in social 
studiK: Then, differenas among the seriK sstiitun^h subject area will be examine. Finally, 
priority of activiti^. k it relates to other major variable, will be discussed. Since results 
from the two instructional saliences (weeks 15-16 and weeks 25-26) were ver/ similar, all 
cf the data presented here will be summed over time points. 

grWPjnfl ArrmnRfflfnt . The vast majority df entire-class activities in both s'jbjat areas 
( 962 m math and 9< t in ^ial studies) appear likely to be conducted in a ^^hole-cl^ 
grouping arran^meht. with tte teacher actively the activity or with students working 
lndepen*ntly. In only about 4% of the entire-class eetlvltl^ for ^h subject is It suggested 
that students work in self=diratS p^r work roups ( PWe's). Similarly, among subgroup 
ectivitiK. most of the grouping arrangements involve either teacher-led work or independent 
student work. Saial studies subgroups. ISjwever . S ^ Sore likely than math subgroups to 
Involve PWe-s: 2 1 S of the subgroup activities in social studies, vs. 6S of those in math, are 
characterizaJ by PW8 o-rahgements. 

The expected duration of PWG arrangements, whether entire-cl^ or subgroup activities, 
also varira between subjats. 9 1 « of the math PWG activities appor likely to be of short 
duration(l.e. 1^ than one class pw^ldd). lria)ntrffit.52S of social studio PW6 activities 
Involve projKts which may extend over several days. If such activities w^e actually us«J in a 
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seciai studies classrcem . the perrahta:^ of observed PWO's. in comparisbri to other oroupihg 
K-ranpihts, could Be considBrabJy larger itm that found Irt our teacher guide data; 

Instructional Formats. Table 1 presents information about the instructional formats of 
KtlvltlK. for ^h subject ar» end each teaeher's gulfe Instructional formats of raltatieri 
and/or seatwbrk are found in about half of the activities in ^h subject. For both math and 
social studies, seatworic (SW) omprises roughly 30^ of all (^served instructional formats, 
fttitation about j 2^, and "recitation or SW" about 8f . 

fmmm for another 20^ of the aetlvltl^ In e^h subject area Is the global format of 
"teacher presentation.- a format which usually includes recitation characteristics. When other 
variebles ( such as level of expected student interaction) are examined in the subset of t^her 
presentation activities, however . the natur e, of this global format appears to differ between 
subfats. Social studies teacher presentations seem more likely to include the possibility of 
discussion ( in which student opinions and ideas are sought): 78S of the global teacher 
presentations in social studies, vs. 242 of those in math, have such characteristics. 

Typical of global teacher presentations in math are the two examples cited earlier, in the 
EE^ire^ion: 1 ) a general review activity or 2) a more highly-specified developmental 
activity ..nich combines elements of a demonstration and a recitation. In contrast, social studies 
teacher presentations often combine recitation arid discussion characteristics, with students 
being asked to contribute their own ideas, in addition to some "right answers. " One such 
presentation (on the concept of industrialization), for example, includes questions at two levels: 
-fact/concept" questions which involve student recall or comprehension of text materiel ( "Do 
you remember what ... cion^means?") and "higher level" discussion questions which call for 
original student thought or speculation about text concepts ( "What would be the advantages of 
specializing In making one product instead of trying to make everything you needed yourself?"). 
Similarly, formats characterized stt as discussion occur more often in social studies than 
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in math. Thediaussieh feirmat ««)arits for j i i of the soeiai studies ictiviti^ and ofiiy 2S of 
the matli activities. Often, the topic of social studies di^ions centers around the students- 
own experiences ( e.g. "Ask the pupils if the/ have ever been on 3 camping or hiking trip ... 
surviving on ]ust what they could provide for themselves. Have the pupils discuss the problems 
of trying to be independent"). 

StuSnt presentation is another format which appears nearly unique to social studies, 
comprising nearly 9% of the instructional formats in social studies and Just 0.62 of those in 
math. Several other formats - checking work . teacher demonstrations, and games - seem 
specific to math. Each of these formats, accounting for 4.535 to 7% of the math activities, 
occurs in less than IX of the social studies activities. 

^SyM£2l£. Results for student behavior are displayed in Table 2. In keeping with the 
subjat matter variation in instructional formats, discussing is a student behavior found largely 
In social studies (l2Sof social studies activities vs. 2% of math activities). Checking work . 
meanwhile, is a behavior unique to math, occurring in 6.S% of math activities and Q.Z% of 
social studies activities. 

Between-subject matter differences also appear in the kinds of student behaviors expected 
^rlng activities with the seme instructiaial formats. Math seatwork . for example, typically 
«lls for students to solve sets of text problems. Solving (or writing short answers) is the most 
fr«iuent student behavior In moth, characterizing about ZZ% of all activities. This behavior 
tours in Just 2% of all social studies activities. Instead, social studies seatwork activities 
usually involve answering essay-type questions (writing) or doing research using reference 
materials - behaviors which occur in less than 1 of the math activities. Writing axounts for 
e.B% of all student behaviors in social studies, while research characterizes about 152. 

Recitations and teacher presentations, too. are often marked by subject-specific student 
behaviors. One of the most frequent student behaviors during these formats In ^ial studies 
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(found in i 6% of all allvitira) is reading the text, intermingled with qtiestibh/enswer or 
discu^ion periods, this partiraia- student behi/ior Rather, math 

raitalions end te«her prestations malce ua of several behavior patterns whieh are tihiqoe to 
math - I ) stiKtents solving problems intermixed with question/answer periods ( S% of all Iriath 
aetlvitite). or 2) ^e students solving problems at the bladcboord while other stucfents wateh 
(42 of all math aetiviti^). 

In aiJition. subjat matter variation appears in ^eral other variable related to the 
stofenfs role, including expataJ ihta^aetiai and tasic cptions. Some student Ihtereetion Is 
reeemmendaJ explicitly in only about H 55 of tfe math Ktivities and 82 of the social studies 
ativities. The E^ibiiifitof stu^t interaction, however, exists in approximately 802 of the 
SKial studio activitiK vs: about 602 of the math activities. Similarly, stutents seem to be 
offw-ed more options during sseial studio work than during math work. Some opportunity for 
stu^t cfeignation of tasic options - e.g. choi^ of materials or topics - occurs in abcut 272 of 
the social studies activities and just 92 of the math activities. 

GcqnitiVeLy^el. Table 3 provides informatiai r^rdihg the expected cognitive levels of the 
math and sccial studies ^tlviti^. The distribution of aetiviti^ aro^ cognitive levels app^rs 
quite different for the two subjats. N«^ly 802 of the math activities fall Into the category of 
'eof«pts-ski1 Is. - About seven pw^ht of the math activities are classing at the level of either 
Tocts-knowlef^- or "reearch skills" (3 to 42 in eaS rategory) and 1 32 are ^tegorized as 
•application-higher mental processes (APP-HMP)." Social studio activities are more ev^ly 
distributed acrtsss tfi^ four rat^iw. with 2 1 .32 to 27.62 falling into each classification. 
Few activities in either subject are citified « "non-cognitive- (0.62 in math and 1 .72 in 
social studies). 

Subjttt matter differences are found, too. in a more detailed analysis of the cognitive levels 
MMn someof the broad categories presented in Table 3. The "concepts-skills" (C-S) category. 
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"for example, can be brefeeri down irito three subrategor ies in order le distihgmsh between "those 
tttivUles Which emphasi2e concepts, thd^ whiiS eiSphesi^ sk i j Is. end th«8 which ambine 
coheepte and skills: At this finer level , it beeomw apparent that Sost of the math C^S aetivitire 
have some skills or lehtatlon ( 4 1 .5S of the C-S actlvitl^ eari be cl^iflS as "skills." end 
another 38.5S combine ronrapts and skills). In contrast, the majority of C-S activities in 
saial studies (85.4^) emphrelze the learning or comprehehsieh of anapts. 

Activities at the level of reearch skills ran be subdlvldHl also - into tho^ which call for 
working with referena materials (eheylopaji^. newspapers, etc.) and those which involve 
using symbolic ^la (maps, graphs, tables, etc.). Here ^in. we find variation betw^ 
subjects. As might be expected, the majority of rnath "rt^rch skills" activities ( 77?) 
Involve the use of symbolic data, while the most of those in social studies ( 70^ ) emphasize 
referenre skills. 

A er^tabulation of formats with ^itive levels reveals further distinctions between math 
and social studio activities. Half of the math aetiviti^ at m ' : el of APP-HMP are found in a 
single format, s^twork; another l7^ ofsuchaetiviti^oajur in "railation or SW" end 
during checking work. Typieally . th^ activities Involve working with ^ts of word problems 
pr^taJ in the student text. 

in social studies, most of the APP-MHP activities occur in one of the following formats - 
teacher pr«entations (34S). discussions (24«). or ^twork (27^). The first two of Ihea 
formats often involve stu*ht dloussion of questions which are air ipted for teachers In tte 
teacher's Qiiides > e.g. (after a p^. in text I , on immigration from European countri^ to 
Ameriran cit'es) "Imagine a schoolroom with children speaking different languages. What would 
be SOTieof the ,naih jobs of the^hool and the teacher?-; and (after a text 2 passage on the early 
building Of rallrd^ ih Amerira) "What would have b^n the benefits of linking the Atlantic 
coast With the Mississippi Valley? What people would have benefit^ the most? Can you think 
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ef erty paple besides iWoss mehtir .ied who might have bm unhappy abeiit the cbmirig of 
rajlri«ds?" 

Social studiKetoEfeectivitiesat theAPP-flfiP level. meanwhije, typicaiiy involve 
writing extenttel answers to text questions. Two example (from different texts) follow: 

1 ) "The year is 1 900. You live with your family en a farm: Your father is thinking of 
selling the farm and moving to the city. He asks you to help him make the decision ... List the 
rKsajns you would I ike to move to the city. Then I ist the reasons you would 1 ike to ste/ on the 
farm. Compare your lists. Will you decide to move or to stay?" 

2) "... Imegihe you are a farmer on the frontier in the early 1 80ds. Write a diary for one 
day ... Imagine that you are a factory worker in New England in the early 1 800s. Write a 
similar diary. Oempere and contrast the two diaries. How are they alike? How are they 
different? Which life would you have preferred? Why?" 

It should be not^ that an ativity w^ ra^ at the level of APP-HMP only if the dverdll aim 
of the ectivity seemed to be at that level - e:g. if the majDr4i^ oi text probienis or scripted 
quwtionsfor the activity could be coded re APP-HMP. eonsaiuently.^e APP-HMP problems 
occur during math s^twork activities coded as "concepts-skills" and. som "concepts-skills" 
questions are found in social studio tracher pre^ntations cot^ as APP-HMP. 

MerialS. Findings for recommended materials appsir in Table 4. In both subjects, the 
student text is the resourre most likely to be suggestai for use ( 591 of math activities and 46^ 
Of social studio Stlvltles). The format of the text, however, differs substantially betw^n 
subjats. Typically, a math text presents a short demonstration or example for each page or 
pair of pages. This text demonstration usually occupies 1^ than a ful I page of text and. en the 
avere^. contains about 43 words (excluding numerical example). Fallowing the text 
demonstration are one or more ^ts of text exercises, each averaging 1 8 problems in length: 

Social studio texts are largely expository: a jesswi often covers ^eral text pages, with an 
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' weraoB of 241 words.appearihg oh a paga. Fairly §hort ssts of text exercisa. averaging aboiit 3 
CNSstidns or activities per sot . are interspersed embrig the expreitoFy te5?t passages. Although 
the ploement of text exerci^ varies among the soeiai studies ^Ik. typiral lorations include: 
the ends of s:tlons within ehapters. the ends of chapters, the en& of ^tlons wUhIn units, end 
theenSof units. 

The usage of the text, in turn, vw^i^ between subjects. The primary of the text in math 
octivltiK is as a sourra of exercise problems: problem ats are Used in SQ% of all math 
atlvltlK In our sample, while text demonstrations are u^ In about 1 531. The social studies 
texts are used more often for their exposllory material ( 26S of all social studies activities) 
then for their problem sets ( 1 5S of all activities). 

Subject matter differences appwr . k well . In the degree to which several other types of 
materials are suggest^ for use. Materials largely specific to math Include: the blaefcbcard 
( 1 65 of math artivitl^ vs. A% of ajclal studio aetlvltl^ ). manipulatlves ( 1 0S vs. OS ). 
worksheets (5S vs. 1^ than 1 % ), and ^mes (3S vs. less than 1 S). Social studies, more se 
than moth, involves the u» of reference materials ( 20S Of soeiai studio activities vs. 1 z of 
math activities), non-text maps (4S vs. 1^ than i %), or no materials ( 16f vs. 6%). 

A substantial percentage of activities in both subjects ( 1 2% In math arid 1 6i In social 
studies) were as involving the Use Of "other materials." Among math activitira. this 
at^ was us^ primarily to indicate the pr^eri^ of ^ripted problems or tables which could 
be Incorporated into a worfcsh^t or written on the blackbird ( i.e. the teacher's guide suggested 
the problems, but did not specify the particular materials to be us^). Such situations e^nt 
for about of the "other materials" in math. Stu^nt-made math n.ateriais such as prefelem 
cords and tables comprise about 1 0S of the "ether mater iols." while "real-life" objects (cereal 
boxes, menus, aitalo^. etc.) account for another 8S. 

In social studiK. about half of the "other materials" in ^ial studies are student reports 
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(u^ during oral pre^ntations) and another 1 1% are ribh-lext pictures or photos, the rest of 
the "other materials" in social studio include a variety of objectsi historiral documents (8.g. the 
beclaratlori of Ihdepehdehre and the Bill of Rights), park brochure, hahd-crafted pr6dL,cts. a 
spinning wheel or Iram . soil and water ( for erosion demonstrations), and terrarlum materials. 

Yeristtsn^thin Subi^t Arp^ . For ^h major variable discussal thtis far. some variation 
among the ^Ire within each subjat area can be hotaJ. Several instructional formats, for 
example, seem highly serira-^penctent (sai Table I )Mn math, siich formats include games, 
audiovisual (AV) work, and checking work. The first two formats are found almost exclusively 
in ora math ar ies ( text 4). Games occur in 1 9^ of the activities in text 4 and AV work occurs 
In 1 5S. The AV format is not found at all in the other four math series, while gartie formats 
occur en a limitaj tols (ramprising less than 5^ of the octivitiK) in two of the other seri^. 
The chKkIng work format, too. varies among math series, occurring in about 6^ to 1 8S of the 
Kuvities in thr^ of the serire and not at all in the other twO; 

Similar situations can be noted in social studies for groupwork and discu^ibh formats. Ho 
groupwork is found in the suggests retivities of two sjcial studies serira. while the perrante^ 
of groupwork In the other three series ranges from 33; to 1 8S. Although the discussion format 
occurs in all of the social studies series, it also var i^ ^risiderably among texts. Percentages of 
discusion activities within serire are © low as 3^ and as high as 26%. 

StuSnt behaviors also fluctuate among serire within subjKt areas (sa Table 2). Some of 
this variation rarresponds to the finding for Instructional formats. Playing gam^ and checking 
work, for example, vary among the math seri^; while disiussing varies among social studies 
seri^. R^ch is another student behavior which differs Pmong social studies ser i^. ranging 
from 52 to 24^ of the octivitira in a series. 

Additional withlh-sobjKt area variation Is found In the cognitive level of activities and In 
the materials rreommenSd for student u^ ( see Tables 3 and 4). Saial studies work at the 

12 

15 



APP-HMP level, for example, assunts fer ahywfieFe between S% and 35t ef any one dries' 
activiti^: As for materials, manipulatives are sogg^ted in 4S t5 22S of the activiti^ in any 
one math series. Similarly, "other" materials oixur in 2i to 2 1 ^ of a math series' activiti^; 

Priority of Act4v4 tfes. A substantial portion of the activities in both subject areas are 
optional activities - about 331 in math ^d 43^ in social studies. Th^ optional activities 
include many of the instructional characteristic which apprar subject-specific and/or seri^- 
dependent. Social studio optional activities, for example, include 36^ of all the discussion 
formats found in social studio, the majority of groupwor and student presentation formats, and 
most of the research and '^ther " stu*nt behaviors. In math. Ml of the formats and stucfent 
behaviors coded ^ either ^mes or AV are optional ^tivities. As for cognitive levels, SA% of all 
the APP-HMP aetiviti^ in math are optional and 3m of those in socM studies are optional. 
Finally, with r^rd to materials, optional activities at^unt for 39f of the math activlti^ 
which rarmmend manipulatives, 88i of the social studies activities which involve references, 
and the majority of activities in both subjects which call for "other" materials. 



Our ahaly^ reveal some similariti^ with the results of d^riptive cl^room studies. 
Traditional instructional patterns are readily apparent in theactiviti^sug^tai in the math 
and ^181 studies teacher's gui^. The pre*mlnant grouping arrangement is whole-class. 
5fiar«terist1c formats ihclucte recitation and seatwork. common student behaviors include 
answering "concepts^skills" questions, the most frequently- r^m mended student material is 
the textbook, and stucfent interaetibh is rarely encouraged. 

Although many of the activities in each subject area can be ehar«:terized as "traditional ," 
some more innovative instructional patterns * appear. Math seri^. for example, sometimes 
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sug^t activities which deviate from traiitiahai "paper arid pencil" seatworii: - activities 
involving games, manipulative, and "real-life" objects such « esreal bexes arid mehas. Among 
seeioJ studie activitiK, one finds recommerB^tions for discussions (often aimal at "higher" 
cognitive levels), stulSnt r^eareh, and student pre^ntatlons. One social studies sariK, in 
pertlculer, contains frequent sugg^tions iar p«r groupwork. 

Overall , the social studies teSher's guid© appear to promote a more active role for students 
than do the moth texts. Open-endaidiseuMlm, student research, and peer groupwork octlvltieS 
are compatible with an assumption that students are legitimate possessors and responsible 
pursuers of knowledge. Also compatible wun this assumption are the greater possibility of 
student interaction and task options which occur in social studies. 

To some extent, the subject matter variation which appears in suggested activities of the 
teacher's guides seems a reflection of the learning objectives emphasized in each subject. An 
explicit goal of fifth-grade social studies instruction . for example, is the development of 
research skills. In addition to acquiring a factual and conceptual base of social science knowledge 
from the text, students ore encouraged to gain proficiency in seeking knowledge from other 
resources. A major objective In fifth-grade math instruction is the development of student 
competence with operations involving whole numbers, fractions, and decimals. This goal is 
evidwit in the sets of exercises which occupy most of the student text and in the frequency of 
math seatwork activities. 

it Is important to keep in mind, however, the extent to which instructional recommendations 
vary among the series ttilMn each subject area. "Less routine" practices are suggested in 
differing degrees. Also of note is the sizeable percentage of potentially more engaging practices 
which appear in optional activities. Clearly, the subject matter , the particular series, and the 
te*her"s use of a particular series (e.g. which activities the teacher actually tries out in the 
classroom) all ran play a large part in influencing the character of classroom instruction. 
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Instructional Practice in Fifth-Grade 
I Guides _^ . 

S»ieila Graybii] & Susan Stodolsky, University of Chicado 
Tables to accompany AERA paper. San'^KrancIfJol ApHl 1Q§5^ 



and Social Studies: An Analysis of Teacher'. 



Table 1 



Suggested Instructional Formats in Teacher's Guides 



% of Math ActivTtjes 



% of Social Studies Activities 



Instructional 
Format 



Rccitatibri 
Discussion 
Lecture 
Demonstration 
teacher Presentation 
Scatwork (SW) 
Recitation or SW 
eheclc Work 
Grbupwork 
SW or Groupvoi k 
Audiovisual 
Game 

Student Presentetion 

Test 

trip 

Preparation 
Other 



Text 



Overall 

12.6 
1.8 
0 6 
4.5 
20.2 
31 .8 
7.5 
7.1 
1.4 
0.8 
2.8 
4.9 
0.6 
1.8 

d.o 

1.2 

a. 4 



Text 



1 



28.2 8 4 

1.4 1.5 

d.d 0.0 

8.0 6.9 

15.5 23.7 

29 6 32 1 

1.4 11:4 

12.7 6.1 

2.8 1 .5 

4.2 0.8 

0.B o.d 

0.0 4:6 

0.0 d.8 

2:8 1.5 

d.d 0:0 

1.4 0.0 



0.0 0.8 



19.0 2.1 
0:9 2.1 
0.0 0.0 
3.8 0.8 

20.9 17.2 

34.3 29.0 

0.9 10.7 

18.1 0.0 
GO 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 15.1 
0.0 19.3 
0.0 1.1 

d. 9 1.1 

0.0 d.o 

e. 9 i.j 

0.0 1.1 



10.4 
2.8 

2.8 
9.4 
20:7 
33.0 
10.4 

do 

2.8 
0.0 
0:0 
0.9 
0.9 
2 8 
0.0 
2.8 
0.0 




Overall 

1 1:5 
1 1.3 
2.5 
d.8 
20.3 
27:8 
8.5 
0.2 
3.8 
d.8 
0.5 
0:5 
8.8 
0.5 

0:8 

1.5 
0.0 



1 

25.5 
5.1 
10 
0.0 
11. 2 
34.7 
10.2 
0.0 
0.0 
O.d 
1.0 
0.0 
1 1.2 
O.d 
0.0 
0.0 
D.O 



2.0 8.4 

3.9 8.4 

2.0 3.5 

0.0 3.6 

35.3 25:3 

25.5 18.1 

0.0 13.3 

0.0 1.2 



17.6 
0.0 



3.6 

2:4 



2.0 0:0 

0.0 2.4 

5.8 4.8 

0.0 0:0 

d.d 1.2 

2.d 3.6 



12.1 5.5 

3.4 25:7 
5.2 1:8 

d.d b.o 

10.3 23.9 

37:9 24.8 

13.8 4.6 

0.0 Q:Q 

0.0 2.7 

d.d 0.9 

O.d d.o 

8.0 d.o 

12.1 7.3 

3.4 0.0 

Q.0 1.8 

1.7 0.9 

0.0 d.d 
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table 2 

Suggested Student Behaviors in feaeher*s Guides 



J? of hath Activities 



% of Social Studies Activities 



Student 
Be havior 




Question-Answer (Q-A> 
(SS) Discuss 

tisteh 

Q-A- Discuss- Listen 
(SS) Read - Oral Igor Silently 
(SS) Read & Q-A- Discuss 
(M) Solve 

(M) Solve & Q-A- Discuss 
(SS) Write 

Answer - Mode Onlcnown 
(SS) Research 
(H) Blecicboard - Watch 
(M) eheckWorlc 
(M) Pla-j Games 

Audiovisual Work 
Map/Graphwork 
(SS) eraftwork. 
(M) Test 
Qthcr 



8.7 
1.8 
6.3 
16.0 

0:2 

0.0 
33.4 
5.1 

0:0 

7.9 
0.8 
3.8 
6.5 
1.4 
0.6 
2.6 
0.2 
1.8 
3.0 



4.8 32 6.6 

0.9 2.1 2.8 

1-4 6.9 4.8 0.0 16:G 

11.3 23.7 18:1 4.3 17.9 

0 0 0.8 0.0 d.d o.b 

0:0 0.0 0.0 Q:Q 0.0 

31.9 36.5 33.3 44.1 29 2 

■7 0 0.8 2:9 15.1 2.8 

0 0 0.0 0.0 o.d d.b 

••4 13.0 0.9 1Q8 10.4 

00 1.5 0.0 2:1 0.0 

4.2 0.0 12.4 2.1 0.9 

9-9 5.3 18.1 0.0 e.0 

0:0 0.0 6.4 0.9 

0 0 3.2 0.0 

0.9 0.0 7.5 



0.0 
0 0 0.0 
2.8 rs 



0 0 0.0 0.0 1.1 0.0 



2 8 1.5 




3.8 
1 1.8 
13.0 
9 8 
6.5 
16.0 
2.0 

0:0 

6.5 
3.0 
15.3 

do 

0.3 

8:8 

0.5 
6.3 
2.0 
O.S 
2.8 



6:1 d.d 6.0 3.4 1.8 

5.1 7:8 8.4 3.4 25:7 
'2.2 11:8 14.5 19.0 10.1 

9.2 9.8 14:5 3.*^ H.O 
5.1 5.9 8 4 17.2 0.9 

14 3 25.5 14.5 8.6 18.3 

4 1 2:0 0.0 1.7 

O.d d.d d.d d.d d.b 

7.1 11.8 6.d 3.4 5.5 

5.1 d.d 3.6 0.0 2.7 

19.4 15? 4.8 24.1 14.7 

0.0 0:0 0.d 0.0 00 
1.2 



d.d d.0 
o.d d.d 0.0 



0.0 0.0 
0.0 9.0 
^0 2.0 O.B o.d G.e 



8 2 5.9 9.6 6:9 1.8 

^0 0 0 12 3.4 3.7 

0 0 0:0 3.4 0 0 

2 0 7.2 1.7 1.8 



(M) = Suggested predominantly er exclusively for math activities 
(SS) = suggested predominantly or exclusively for social nudi.. .etivities 
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Table 3 
Expected Cognitive tevel 



tivc Level 



% of Math Activities 



% of Social Studies Activities 



Text 



Text 



Overall 



1 



Qverall 



1 



Non-cognitive 


0.6 


Facts- knovlcdgc 


3.2 


eoncepts-Skills 


79.1 


Research Skills 


43 


Applicatioh- Higher 


12.8 


Mental Processes^ 





1.4 0:0 d.d 1.1 0.9 

^ 2 2 3 2 9 l.j 5.7 

81.7 78.6 82:9 88.2 66.0 

'•4 5.3 1.9 2.1 9.4 

11.3 13.7 12.4 7.5 17 9 




1:7 

25.8 
27.6 
23.6 
21.3 



1.0 3.9 O.d 1.7 2.7 

22 4 17.6 14.5 37.9 34.9 

35.7 19.6 33.7 24.1 21.1 

30.5 23 5 16.9 31.0 18.3 

10.2 35.3 34.9 5.2 22.9 
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5? of Math Activities 



Materiaia 



No Moteriola 
Studeht Text 
Workahcct 
Reference Matenala 
Blackboard 
Maps (not tn text) 
Mahipulativcs 
Craft Supplies 
Garnes 

Audiovisual Equipment 
Other Materials 



% of Social Studies Activities 



Text 



Text 



Overall 



dverejj 



1 



8 5 

58.9 
4.9 
1.4 

15.8 
0.2 

10 3 
2.4 
3.0 
3.8 

117 



506 



11:3 7.6 3.8 6.4 

66 2 47 5 83.8 44.1 56 6 

1.4 3.8 S.0 19.4 0.9 

1.4 2.3 0.0 32 0.0 

18.3 14.5 24.8 7.5 14.2 

8.0 0.0 0.9 0.0 8.0 

22.5 7.6 7.6 15 0 3.8 

5.6 3.8 4.8 2.1 0.9 

0.0 3.8 0.0 9.7 0.9 

d.O 0.0 0.9 17.2 1.9 

5.6 20.6 1.9 6:4 18 9 



7 J 131 ^105 93 106 



16.5 

46.4 
0.3 

19.6 
3.8 
4.5 
0.8 
4.8 
0.3 
1.5 

16.5 



399 



8.2 7.8 25.3 10.3 24.8 

45.9 56.9 37.3 46.5 48.6 

0.0 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

23.5 25:5 7 2 29.3 17.4 

8.2 2.0 3.6 3.4 0.9 

2.0 5.9 7.2 5.2 3.7 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 gg 

1.0 5.9 7.2 6.9 4.6 



0.0 0.0 



.2 b.O 0.0 



2.0 2 0 1.2 1.7 0.9 
15.3 13.7 20 .5 20.7 13.8 



^8 51 83 58 109 



^B2li. Entries in each col u^^^^ 100*5. Multiple materials eould be in use duri no one 

activity - e.g. a math recitation might involve the use of the student tpxt m«rt-h«lr J "^"^^""'^^ 
Thus, each tgp. of material listed In the table represents ^le^ varlablr ' 
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Most Commonh^ ^jsa Matfr.<^les ( Grades 4-B ) ^ 



Textbobk/Prdgram 
Holt School tiathematics, 1974 
tioOsrn School tlathematics: 
StroctareandUss, 1972 

SWIsaTdAppfiatims , 1971 
Investigating School flat hematics, 1973 
Elementary School nattjematies, 1971 



Holt, Rinehart& Winston 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 



Stdtt.Foresman&eo; 
Addison- Wesley PubllshlrigGo: 
Addison- Wesley Publishing Co. 



Most Commonlvajg^^tal Studfe^ries^^ Grgdas 4-6 ) ^ 



textbOdlc/Prsdrarp 
fxplcrfngSa-ia, 1971 
SxMSct'mxs: Ojoi^sahdYalaes, 1 975 
Laim^ Sdciail Science P^ro^&n, 1974 
l^ fmporary Social Science 

Carriculum , 1 972 
llsnan&h'fs fVctldSeries. 1974 



P^i blisher 
Fdllett Publishing Co. 
Harcourt Braeedovanovich, Inc. 
Laidlaw Brothers 



Silver Burdett Co. 

Noble & Noble Publishers, Irie. 



2 From Weiss ( 1978 ) 
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